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DOUftLAS, OF ILLINOIS 



The Senate, as in Ck)ip.mittee of the Whole, 
proceeded to the consideration of the biH to or- 
gauize the Territory of Nebraska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when I pro- 
Bosed, on Tuesday last, that the Senate should 
pioeeed to the consideration of the bill to orga.i- 
iz6 the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, it 
Tv'iis my puriiop-s only to occujiy ten or fifteen 
minutes in explanation of its provi-sionD. I de- 
sired to refer to two points; first to those pro- 
visions relating to the Indiaas, and second to 
those which might be supposed to bear upon the 
question of slavery. 

J The Committee, in drafting the bill, had in view 
tiie great inxiety which had been expressed by 
some members of the Senate to protect the rights 
of the Indians, and to preveftt infringement upon 
tliein. By the provisions of the bill, I think we 
bsYC so clearly succeeded,' in that respect, as to 
obviate all possible objectioB upon that score, 
^he' bill itself provides that it shall uoi oper- 
Ste upon any of the rights or lands of the Indians, 
nor shall they be included within the limits of 
Ihose territories, until they shall by treaty with 
United States expressly consent to come 
under the operatioiis of the act, and be incorpo- 
rated within the hmit,s of the territories. This 
provision certainly is broad enough, clear enough, 
explicit enough, to protect ail the'rig'hts of the 
Indians as to their persons and their property. 

Upon the other point, that pertaining to the ques- 
(ion of slavery tn tlie territories, it was the intention 
^the conimitt«etb be equally explicit. We took 
4e principles established by the comproiniise acts 
6f 1850 aa our guide, and intended to make each 
|snd every provision of the bill accord with those 
i; L. . Those measures established and rest 
Spou the great principles of self-government, that 
lie people should be allowed to decide the ques- 
licias of ihisir domestic institutions for themselves; 
mbject 'brily to such limitations and restrictions as 
ini'posed by the Constitution of the United 
instead of having them detorminod by an 
or geographical line. 



The original bill, reported by the comniittee as a 
substitute for the bill introduced by the senator 
from Iowa, [Mr. Dodge,] was believed to hav.e 
accomplished this object. The amendment which 
was subsequently reported by us was orily de- 
signed to render that clear and specific, which 
seemed, in the minds of some, ib edmit of doubt 
and misconstruction. In some parts of the coun- 
try the original substitute wa-s deemed and con- 
strued to be an annulment or a repeal of what has 
been known as the Missouri compromise, while 
in other parts it was othei A'ise- construed. As 
the object of the commute^ was to conform to the 
principles established by the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850, and to carry those principles into 
effect in the territories, we thought it was better 
to recite in the bill precisely what we unt'crtiood 
to have been accomplished by those meat ures. via 
that the Missouri co.npromise, having been super- 
seded by the legislation of 1850, has become and 
oiight to be declared inoperative; and hence wy 
propose to leave the question to the people of the 
States and the territories, subject only to the lini- 
itatioas and provisions of the Constitution, 

Sir, this is all that I intended to say, if the ques 
lion had been taken up for consideration on Tue? 
day last; but tiiice that time occurrences have 
trauspired whic';. compel me to go more fuiiy into 
the discussion. It will be borue in mind that the 
senator from Ohio [Mr. Chase] then objected to 
the consideration of the bill, and asked for it.-.! post- 
ponement until this day, on.the ground thai there 
had not been time to understand and consider 
its provir-iona ; and the senator from Massachu- 
setls [Mr. Sumnee] suggested that the postpone- 
ment should be for one v/eek for that purpose. 
These suggestions seeming to be reasonable, in 
the opinions of senator.s around me, I yielded to 
their request, and consented to the postponeoiext 
of the bill until this day. 

Sir, little did I suppose, at the time that I granted 
that act of courtesy to those two senators, that 
they bad drafted and published to the world a doc- 
ument, over their ovi^n .signatures, in VT'hicIi they 



crriusuccl me as having been guilty of a crimmal 
tetrayai of my trust, as having been guilty of an 
ast of" bad fattL and been engaged in an atrocious 
plot against the cause of free governrueht. Little 
did I ::uppose that those two senators had been 
-viilty of auch conduct, when they called upon ine 
j'a graui that courtesy, to give them an opportunity 
cf irxvesligaiins the substitute reported, the coni- 
Mittec. I have since discovered that on ihat 
very mo-ii-ng the National Era, the abolition 



The address goes o,i to make an appeal to thol?- 1 
gislatures of the didereiU States, to public meet- 1 
in^?, and to ministers of the Gospel in their pul-'.- 
pits, to interpose and anest the vile proceeding | 
which is about to be consummated by the senators I 
who are thus denounced. Thai address, sir, bears p 
date Sunday, January 22, 1854. Thus it api.v:.i, 
that, on the holy Sabbath, while other senatofj | 
were engaged in divine 'worship, these abo'itioaij 
confederates were assembled in secret conclave, | 



c?g\iu in this city, contained an address, signed by 
certain abolition coafederaleo, to the people, in 
v.'hich the bill is grossly misrepresented, in which 
the action of the coraniiuee is. grossly perverted,'! 
ta which our motives are arraigned and our 
characters calumniated. And, sir, what ia more, 
I find that there was a postscript added to the 
address, published that very niorni'.i^, in whi':h 
the principal amendment reported by the com- 
uiittee was set out, and then coarse epithets 
applied to ms by name. Sir, had I known those 
fects at the time I granted that act of indulgence, 
I should have responded to the request of those 
Heuator.s in such tetms ab their conduct deserved, 
so far as the rules of the Seuale and a respect for 
my own character would ha\'e pernsitted me to 
io. lo order to ishow the character of this docu- 
ment, of which I shall have much to say in the 
course of my argumeat, I will read certain pas- 
sages ; 

" We arraistt t^U bill as a gross viclution of o sacred 
ptcd"e; as a criminal betrayal of precious nghts ; ae part 
and Diviccl of an atrocioas plot to osclude trom a TOst «n- 
.jccuuicl regioa ecuj^r^nts from tbo Old ^orld, aud free 
labofiSD' froui our owu Stntea, and wnvcrt it into a dreary 
vefiou of despotism, inhabited by mastw-s and slaTds. 



plotting by v/hat means they should deceive 



A SENATOR: By whoin is the address signed? 

Mr. DOUGLAS : It is signed " S: P. Chase, 
senator from Ohio, Charles Sumner, senator from 
Massachusetts, J. R. Giddings and Edward Wade, 
representatives from Ohio, Gerrit Smith, repre- 
f«nint;ve from Nc\r York, Alexander De Wilt, 
Ecpresentativc from Massachusetts;" including, 
as I understand, all the abolition party in Congress. 

Then, speakingof the Committee oa Territories, 

these confederates use this language: 

"Till! p:-eUnce.:. thi-yeforo, that the territory, coyercd by 
&o iiui'itive proliibitiou of IS'i'J, evRtaSna a. Kmllar rclf.tlon 
•o plivorv wii'i that iicijuircd from Moaico, covered by nn 
'n-ohibitioii oiioopl ilif-i of dLspu'.ed cuiif-titutiouca or 5Ioxi- 
cun law. ar.a that the compvomife.s of ISoO require thf »n- 
corMratloii of the pro-.»lavery clauReP of the Utah and Nov? 
Mexico ?)'.!! in the Nebraj^ka act. arc mere inventL-nt; de- 
signed io coLxr vp from public rejireliensiwi vicditakd p^M, 
fai/h." 

"Mere inventions to cover <ip batj fahli." 

Again: ,; 

" ScrvU'j ili'nii'-ojiucj rariy toll you thrit the TJDloa cau 
fra MEiiitMni-.'i oSly l>y ri:". ir. .".liQ; to the dotuacdn of 
-•;r.vi,'ry.'' 

Then there is a postscript added, equally ofien- 
*ive to my?eif, in-vVhich \ mentioned by naois. 



the people of the United States, and prostrate | 
the character of brother senators. This was | 
done on the Sabbath day, and by a set of polili- 1 
cians, to advance their own political aud ambitious | 
purposes, in the name of our holy religion. | 
But thts is not ail. It was understood from the I 
newspapers that resolutions were pending before | 
the legislature of Ohio proposing, to express their 
opinions upon this subject. It was necessary fo? 
these confederates to get up some exposittoa cf 
the quesiioK by which they might facilitate th 
passage of the resolutions through that legislature. 
Hence you find that, on the same morning that thi« 
document appeara-over the names of these con- 
federates in the abolition organ of this city, the 
same document appears in the New- York papeis 
— certainly in the Tribiive, Times, and Evetnn£ 
P<?5«— in which it is stated, by authority, that it a 
"signed by the senators and a majority of the rep 
resentatives from the Slate of Ohio" — e sj-Rtemeai 
which I have every reason to believe was utterf)' 
fatse, and knov^^n t ) be so at the time that thest 
confederates appended it to the address. It wa» 
necessary, in order to carry out this work of de- 
ception, and to hasten the action of the Ohio legie- 
lature, under a misapprehension of the real facts, 
to state that it was signed, not only by the abo- 
lition confederates, but by the whole whig repre- 
sentation, and a portion of the democratic repre- 
sentatioa in-the other House from the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. M?. President, I do not yieM 
the floor. A senator whp ha» violated ssll the rulei 
of courtesy and propriety, v/hoshov/ed a consciouc- 
ness of the character cf the act he was doios 
by concealing from me all knov/ledge of the fact— 
who came to me with a smiling face, and the ap- 
pearance of friendship, even after that documej^ 
had been uttered— who-,itould get up in the Sen- 
ate and appeal to my courtesy in order to g^t Ui^ 
to give the document a wider girculation befoss 
its infamy could be exp^jsed; such a senator h:3 
no light to my courtesy upon this iloor 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Pre.iideut, the aonator inte- 
states the facta 



?.Ir, DOUGLAS. Mr, Prerudeot, I decline to 
yieid '.he fiooi. 

Mp. chase. And I shall make my tlenial per- 
tisent when she time comes. 

The PRESIDENT. Order. 

Mr. DOUGLaS. Sir, if the senator does in- 
terpose, in violation of the rules of the Senate, a 
denial of thc fa/.t, it may be that I shall be able to 
Hsi! that denial, as I shall the stateroenls in this 
eddress which are over his own signature, as a 
wicked fabrication, nad prove it by the solemn 
cgislation of this country. 

Mr. CHASE. I call the Senator to ordt r. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois 
w certainly out of order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then I will only say that I 
sfeail confine aiy^ielf to this document, and prove 
its statements to be false by the legislation of the 
country. Certainly that is in order. 

Mr. CHASE. You cannot do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The argument of this mani- 
feato is predicated upon the assumption that the 
policy of the fathers of the republic was to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the territory ceded by the. old 
States to the Union, and made United States terri- 
aory, for the purpose of being organized into new 
Slates. I taite 'issue up<?a that statement. Such 
was not the prftcjice in the early history of the 
governnient. It is true that in the territory north- 
westof the Ohio river slavery was prohibited by 
the ordinance of 1787 ; but it is also tri2" tLat in 
the territory south of the Ohio river, slavery was 
gflt-^nilted and protected j and it is also true that in 
the organization of the territory of Mississippi, in 
1798, the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 were 
applied to it, with the exception of the sixth article, 
which prohibited slavery. Then, oir, you find upon 
the staiute-bGoks under V/ashington and the early 
Presidents, previsions of law showing that in the 
goiUhwestern territories the right to hold slaves 
was clearly implied ©r recognised, while in the 
fiorthv.feEt territories it was prohibited. The only 
epnclusioa that cau be fairly and honestly drawn 
Cropi tkat legislation is, that it was ihe policy of 
tfceiathers of the repahlic to preaeribe a line of 
^emftrkatioa between free territories and slave- 
|o!dLtig territorieiJ by a natural or a geographical 
tine, beinfr ."ure to make that line correspond, as 
sear as inight be, to the laws of climate, of pro- 
iufstion, and all those other causes that would 
patrol the institution and caake it either desi- 
i^lfleor undewrable to the ipeoplo inhabiting the; 
fejpoct^ye territories, 

J Sir, I , wish you to bear in mind, too, that this 
geographical line, eatabliBhed by the founders of 
tee repubiii! hetwecEi free territoriea and slave 
EsrritoricSs estcndad as far westward as our ter- 



ritory then rtiachecl ; the object being to avoid aO 
aKstatioi) upon the hlavery question by setllinfj thai 
questiori forever, as f;ir as oiir territory estcaded, 
which was then to the Mississippi river. 

When, in 1803, we acquired from Fraoce the 
territory known as Louisiana, it bccarae necessary 
lo legislate for the protection of the- inhabitants 
residing therein. It will be seen,, by looking iatss 
the bill establishing the territorial government ta 
1S05 for the territory of New Orleans, crabrocitig 
the same country now known as the Stale o 
Louisiana, that the ordinance of 1787 was es 
pressly extended to that territory, excepting th 
sixth section, which prohibited slavery. Tha 
act implied that the territory of New Orieans 
wao to bo a slaveholding territory by making tha 
exceptioa in .the law. But, sir, when f 'aey came 
to form what was then called ihe territory of Loui- 
siana, .subsequently known as the territory of 
Missouri, north of the thirty-third parallel, they 
used different language. They did not extend to pi 
any of the provisions of the ordinance of 17S7. 
They first provided that il should be governed hf 
laws tnade by the governor aad the judges, and, 
when in 1812 Congress gave to that territory, 
under the name of the territory of Missouri, a 
territorial government, the people were allowed 
to do ss they pleased , upon the subject of slavery, 
subject only to the limitatioos of the Coastitutioa 
of the United Stales. , Now what is ihe inference 
from that legislation ? That slavery was, by impli- 
cation, recognised south of the thirty-third pi»rallel; 
and north of ihat the people v^ero left to exercise 
their own judgment and do as they pleased apoa 
the subject, without any implication for or agaia«t 
the existence of the institution. 

This continued to bo the condition of the country 
in the Missouri Territory up to 1S20, when th© 
celebrated act which is now called the MisEoupi 
compromifio was passed. Slavery did not .ex- 
isted in, nor was it excluded from the coualry 
now known as Nebraska. There was no code ci 
laws upon the subject of slavery either way: 
First, for the reason that slavery had never Vee» 
intrpduced into. Louisiana, and established by 
positive enactment. It had grown up there by a 
sort of common law, and been supported and pro- 
tected. When a common law grows up, v/hen as 
inBtiUition becomes ostablisbed under a q sage, iz- 
carries it so far;as,that usisge actually goes, and a<? 
further. If it had been established by direct en- 
actment, it might li£»ye carried it eo far as tiio po- 
litical jurisdiction extended ; but^ bp tha,l as tt 
may, by the act qf 1812, creating the Torritory of 
Missouri, that territory %va3 allov/ed to legiabte 
upon the subject of slavery as it saw proper,;«(e!!2- 
ject only lo the limitations v/hich I have stated 
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aiul the coiii.ir/ not inhabited or thrown open to 
seltlemeni; was set apart as Indian country, uud 
rendered subject <o Indian laws. Hence, the lo- 
cal legislation of: the State of Missouri did not 
reach into that Indian country, but v.'a8 excluded 
fcom it by the Indian-code and IndiE^nJawa. The 
municipal regulaiions cf Missouri could not go 
there >intil the Indian title bad been extinguished, 
and li!e country thrown open to settlement. Such 
being the case, the only legislation in existence in 
Nebraska Territory at the lime that the Missouri 
act passed, namely, the 6th of March, 1820, was 
a provision, in eflect, that the people should be 
allowed to do as they pleased upon the subject of 
slavery. - . , ' 

The Territory of Missouri having been left in 
that legal condition, positive opposition was made 
to tae bill to orgau'.ae a State government, with, a 
viev. £0 its admission into the ITnion; and a sena- 
tor i'rotu niy State, Mr. Jesse B. Thomas, intro- 
duced an amendment, known ay the eighth section 
of the bill, in which it was provided that slavery 
should be prohibited, north of 36° 30' north lati- 
tude, in ail that country which we had acquired 
from France. What was th^ object ^of the enaet- 
inenl of that eighth ' section ? Was it not to go 
back: to the original policy of prescribing bouBdaries 
to the limitation of free institutions, and of slave 
institutions, by a geographical line, m order to 
avoid all controversy in Congress upon the sub- 
ect? Hence they extended that geographical 
ine through all the territory purchased from 
France, which was as far as our possessionb then 
reached. It was not simply to settle the question 
on that piece of country, but it was to carry out 
a great principle, by extending that dividing line 
ii.u -.ve-^t as our territory went, and running it 
onward on each new acquisition of territory. 
True, the express enactment of the eighth sec- 
tion of the Missouri act, no'v called the Missouri 
compromise, only covered 'the territory acquired 
from France ; but the principles of tGe act, ike 
objects of its adoption, the reasons in its support, 
r equired that it should be extended indefinitely 
westward, so far as our territory might go, when- 
ever nev/ purchases should be made. 

Thus stood the question up to 1845, when the 
oint resolution for, the ane::atioa of Texas passed. 
There viras inserted in that joint I'esolviion a provi- 
sion, suggested in the first instance and brought be- 
fore the House of Representatives by myself, ex- 
tending the MisBouri compromise line iiVJefinitely 
westward through the tem'toryof Texas. Why did 
I bring forw ard that proposition? Why did the Con- 
gfey;5 of the United States adopt it ? Not because it 
\7i:G af -he least practical importansa, far as the i 



question of slavery within the limits of Texas 
was concerned; for no man ever urenrned that u 
had any practical eflect there. Then why waa it 
brought forward? It was for the purpose of pre- 
serving the principle, in order that it might be 
extended still further westward, even to the Pa- 
cific ocean, whenever v/e should acquire the 
country that far. I will here, rend that clause. It 
is the third article, second section, and is i^n these 
words : ■ » 

" Now Statca, of conTeniunt bIzg, not exceeding Conr hi 
niitnber, in addition to siiid Stoto of Texas, havinp Bv.rncient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, 
formed out of the teiTitory thereof, which fihall be entitled 
to admission under the proviaions of the federal ConstitQ> 
tion. And such States as may bo formed out of that por- 
tion of said territory lying south of 30 degrees 30 minutej 
north Intitude, cominonly known as the Missouri com- 
promisa lino, shall bu admitted into the Union, with or 
without ilttTory, m the people of each State asking admia- 
sion may dssiro. And, sn such Stata or States as shall be 
formed out of said territory north of said Missouri cote- 
promiss lino, slavery or involuntary servitude (except for 
crime) shall be prohitited." 

It will be seen that it contains a very re- 
markable provision, which is, that when States 
lying north of 36° 30' apply for admission, slavery 
shall be prohibited in their constitutions. I pre- 
sume no one pretends that Congress could have 
power thus to fetter a State applying for admis- 
sion into this Union j but it was necessary to pre-' 
serve the principle of the Missouri comprbmiso 
line, in order that it might afterwards be extiended, 
and it was supposed that while Congress had no 
power to impose any sucli limitation, yet, as 
that was a compact with the State of Texa?, 
that Slate could consent for herself that, wiea 
any portion of h>jr own territory, subject to herowa 
jurisdiction and control, applied for admission, her 
constitution should be in a particular form; but 
that provision would not be binding oh the new 
State one day after it v/ns admitted in;.o ths 
Union. The other provision was that sficli States 
as should lie south of SS*^ 30' should come into 
the Union with or without slavery as each 
should decide in its constitution. Then, by that 
act, the Missouri compromise was extended in- 
definitely westward, so far as the Stale of Texas 
went, that is, to the Rio del None; for our Govern- 
ment at the time recognised the Rio del Norte as 
its boundary. We recognised, in many ways, 
and among them by even paying Texas for it tea 
niiUionii of dollars, m order that it might bs in- 
cluded in ani Icrm a portion of the Territory of 
New Mexico. ^ 

Then, sir, in l84S, we acquired from Mexiea 
the country between the Rio Del Ndrto ap.d tbs 
Pacific oeeaa. Immediately after that acqu-eilioij, 
the Se -ns my own motion, voted into a bill S 
proviai extend the Missouri con'4p'romi;;o is- 
definitely v/t^stv/a.'d to tao Pacific oceaa, in tl;o 
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same sense antS with the . same understaadiug 
with- which it was originally adopted. That pro- 
vision passed this body by a decideu majority, I 
'thiak by ten at least, and' went to the House of 
EepreGeHtativetj, and was defeated there by north- 
ern votes. . 

J NoWj sir, let us pause and consider for a mo- 
ment. The first time that the principles of the 
Missouri compromise were ever abandoned, the 
first time they V^^ere ever rejected by Congress, 
was by the defeat of that provision in the House 
of l;.epresentalives'iin 1848. By whom was that 
defeat effected ? By northern votes v/ith freesoil 
proclivities. It was the defeat of that Missouri 
compromise that reopened the slavery agitation 
with all its fury. It was the defeat of that 
Missouri compromise that created the tremendous 
struggle ®f 1850. It was the defeat of that Mis- 
souri compromise t'-at created the, necessity for 
making a new compromise in 1850. Had we been 
faithful to the principles of the Missouri. compro- 
mise in 1848, this question would not have arisen. 
Who was it that was faithless ? I undertake to 
say it was the very men who now insist that the 
Missouri comipromise was a solemn compact 
and should never be violated or departed from. 
Erery man who is now assailing the prin- 
ciple of the bill under consideration, so far as I 
am advised, was opposed to the Missouri compro- 
mise in 1848. The very men who now arraign 
me for a departure from the Missouri comproinise 
are the men who suc<:essfully violated it, repudi- 
ated it, and caused it to be superseded by the com- 
proBUse measures of 1850. Sir, it is with rather 
bad grace that the men who proved faithless them- 
selves should charge upon me and others, who 
were ever faithful, the responsibilities and conse- 
queaces of their own treachery. 

Then, sir, as T before remarked, the defeat of 
the Missouri compromise in 1848 having created 
the necessity fof the establishment of a new one 
ifl 1850, let us see what that compromise was. 

The leading feature of the compromise oflS50 
was congressional non-intei'vention as to slavery 
in the Territories ; that the people of the Territo- 
lies, and of all tie States, were to be allowed to 
ilo as they pleased upon the .subject of slavery, 
subject only to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I That, sir, was the loading feature of the compro- 



jfij when that nev/ com- 



per. Now the question 
promise, resting unou that great fundamental 
principle of freedom; was established, was it not 
an abandonment of the old one — the gepgrapbicai 
line ? Was it not a supersedure of the old one 
within the very language of the substitute for tha 
bill which is now UQde.r ccncideration ? I say it 
did supersede it, because it applied its provisions 
as well to the north as to the south of 36"' 30'. It 
established a principle which was equallv applica- 
ble to the country north as well as south of the 
parallel of 36* 30' — a principle of jniversal appli- 
cation. The authors of this abolition manifesto 
attempted to refute this presumption, cud main- 
tain thai the compromise of l850 did not supersede 
that of 1820, by quoting the proviso to the first 
sectionof the act to. establish the Texan boundary, 
and create the, Territory of New Mexico. Tiiat 
proviso was added, by way of amendment, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Mason, of Virginia. 

I repeat, that in order to rebut the presumption, 
as I before slated, that the Missouri compromise 
was abandoned arid superseded by the principles 
of the comproiiiise of 1850, these confederates 
cite the following amendmect, offered to the bill 
to establish the boundary of Texas and create the 
Territory of New Mexico in 1850. 

"Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be coa- 
ptEued to impair or qualify anythiiis oontaiueU in the thir<i 
jrtisle of tlie second section of the joint resolution for tin- 
-noxing Teics to tlia United States, approved March 1, 1845, 
cither oa regards the number of States that may Iicrcafte:; 
bo fonaedoutof tho States of Texas c~ othorsviso." 

After quoting ihis proviso, ' s;. 
lowing statement, and ; attempt io 
itB truth by suppressing material i" 
pear upon the face of the same etati 
if produced, would <;onclusively diup; c " . ' . 
ment: 

"Itls soloanly declared in tha very csLiv-ciiiiii a,l 
' that nothinp herein ceniaincd shall be c^ir.-.'. '.'vrf ?o i.-.r;:::';- 
or quaU/y the prohibition of slavery noi-tli of tbirty-ti;: 
degrees thirty rudnntes;' and yet. ia tho f_co &r tbr - uc t';;;.- 
ratSon, that , sacred prohibition is said to ba overthrown. 
Can presumption fctrther go?" 

I will now proceed to show that prcsumpliovi 
could not go further than is exhibited in this de- 
claration. 

They suppress the following material facts, 
which, if produced, would have disproved their 
statement. They first suppress the fact that the 
same section of the act cuts off frciri Tc:-nr, 
cedes to tlie United States, all that partoi ' ' ; 
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lie measures of 1S50. Those measures, there- which lies north of 36° 30'. They theus 



I S^re, abandoned the idea of a geographical line as 
i the boiindary between free States and slave States; 
! abandoned it because compelled to do it from an 
I inability to maintain it; and in lieu of that, substi- 
I! tufed a great principle of self-government, v/hich 
I '•'.oiikl r'lov/ the people to do as they thought pro- 



the further faci that the same section of the ir. - 
cuts offfrom Texas a large tract of country on ; 
\vest, more than three degrees of longitude, ui;'; 
adds it to the territory of the United Stales. They 
i.hen suppress the further fact thai tiiis lerr'RK V 
! thu.'3 cut clTfrom Texas, and to which the Missoiu- 
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totnpromis© lino applied, was iEcorporated intn 
the ten-iiory of New Mexico. And .then what 
was done ? Xt was iacos'porated into that tterri 

ory -with tbis clause 

"That, whcD. admitted as ft State, the sala territory, or 
wiy pci-tibd of tKo ssiiae, aliaii ba reo^ircd ihi6'th» ' union ' 
irith without^ E^«yer^^ lui their ooosUtuUtB t&sy pro- 
(Kribe a4 tbs timis iif its-fcdoptioa." 

YeS; sir, tke very bill and section, from w hich 
they quotfc. cuts off ail that part of Texas which 
was to be free by the Missouri cotnprotijisc, to- 
gether with some oit tha south side of the line; in- 
corporates it into the territory of New Mexico; aud 
then says that the territory, and every portion of 
liie r>ame, shall cope into the Union with or with- 
out elavery, as it sees proper. 

"WbAt else doec( it do ? The sixth" section of the 
saraa act provides that the legislative power aud 
authority of thia said Territory of New Mexico 
shall extend to all rightful 8u"bject8 of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the ITniCed 
Slates and the provisions of the act, not excepting 
slavery. Thus the New Mexican'bill, from which 
!hey make that quotation, containa tho provision 
that New lyiexico, mcluding that part of Texas 
which W.S 3ut oiT, should come into th© Union 
with or without slavery, aa ii saw proper; and in 
tho mean time that the territorial legislature should 
have ell the authority over the subjecf, of slavery 
that they had over any other subject, restricted 
only fay the limitation of the Constitutiod of the 
United States and the provisions of the act. Now, 
I ask those Senators, do not those provisions re- 
peal the Missouri compromise, so far as it applied 
to the country cot off from Texas? Do they not 
annul it? Do they not supersede it? If they do, 
then the address which has been put forth to the 
world I y these confederates is an atrocious false- 
hood. If they do not, then v/hal dp they mean 
when tLey charge m« vith having, id tho substi- 
tute first reported from the committee, repealed it, 
-.viih having annulled it, with having violated it, 
whcfi lonly copied those precise words? Icopied 
the precise words into ray bill, as reported from 
the conirailtec, which were contained in the New 
Mexico bill. They say ray bill annuls the Mis- 
souri compromise. If it does, it had already been 
done before by the act of 1850; for these words 
were copied from the act of 1850. 

Mr. V/A DE. Why did you do it over again ? 

Mr. DOUn-LAS- I v.nil come to that point pve- 
sciuly. I am now dealing with the truth and veraci- 
ty of a combinatibn of men who have assembled in 
secret caucus upon the Sabbath day to ar?ai^ my 
uonduct aad behe mymotives. Ieay,thereforc, that 
their manifesto is a slander either way ; for it says 
ili;;t the Missouri coraproraise v^as not superceded 
by lUe r-ieasuresof 18G0, cad then it eayG that tho 



same vrords in , my bill do repeal and aauul it. 
They must be adjxidged gulhy of one falsehood in 
dr^ei- to sustain the otHei* asSiertion, 

Now, sir, I propose to go a little furllier, and 
show what was the real meaning of the amendment 
of the senator from Virginia, out of which these 
gentlemen have manufactured so much capital ia 
the newspaper press, and hare succeeded Iby that 
misrepresentation in procuring an expression of 
opinion from the State of Rhode of Island ia oppo- 
sition to this bill. I will state '^hat its meaning is. 

Did it mean that the States uorth of 36=' SO' 
should have a clause in their constitutions pro- 
hibiting slavery ? I have shov/n that it did not 
mean that, because the same act says that they 
might come in with slavery, if they saw proper. I, 
say it could not mean that for another reason: 
The same section containing that proviso ctU off 
all that part of Texas north of 36° 30', arid hence 
there was noti..ng for it to operate upon. It did 
not, therefore, relate to tho coiintry cut off. What 
did it relate to ? Why, it meant simply this : By 
the joint resolution of 1845, Texas was annexed, 
with the right to form four additional States oUl 
of her territory ; and such States as were south of 
^6° 30' were to come in with or without slavery, 
as they saw proper ; and in such State or States 
as were north of that line slavery should be pro- 
hi')ited. When we had cut off all north of 36° 30', 
and thus circumscribed the boundary and dimin- 
ished the territory of Texas, the question arosjc, 
how many States will Texas be eniitled to under 
this circumscribed bpundaty. Certainly not four, 
itwill be argued. Why? Because the original 
resolution of annexation provided that one of the 
States, if not more, should be nortls of 36° 30'. ll 
would leave it, then, doubtful whether Texas vras 
entitled to two or three additional State i under 
the circumscribed boundary. 

In order to put that matter to rest, in orde Mo 
make a final settlement, in order to have it expli- 
citly understooil v,'hat was tho meaning of Con- 
gress, the senator from Virginia offered the amead- 
ment that nothing therein contained &iio«!d impair 
that provision, either as to the numbcrof Statesor 
otherwise, that is, that Texas shonld be entitled 
to the same number of Slates with her reduced 
boundaries as she would have been entitled lo 
under her larger boundaries ; and tliose States f 
shall come in with or v/ithout slavery, as they mig|A 
prefer, being all south of So'^ S3', and uothinj^o | 
impairthat right shall be inferred from the passi^i'« | 
of the act. Such, sir; was the meaning of tks 
proposition. Any other construction of it wot^J 
stultify the very character and purpose of iU 
mover, the senator from Virginia. Such, then, was 
D,ol only the intent of tho mover, but ruoh is t!io 



legai efTect of the kw; and I say that no man, 
after "easing the other sectio'as of the bill, tuoso to 
which I have referred, can doubt that such was 
both the intent anil the Segal effect of that law. 

Then I submit to the Senate if I have not con- 
YiGted this maaifesto, issued by the abolition con- 
federateSj of being a gross falsificaaon of the laws 
of tlie land, and by that falsification that an eiro- 
ueous and injuricu;; impression hfis been created 
upon the public miad. I aiu sorry to be compelled 
to indulge in langiiugc of severity; but there is no 
other language that is adequate to express the in- 
dignation with which I see this attempt, not only 
to mislead the public, but to tnaliga my character 
by deliberate falsification of the public sCatutes 
and the public records. 

In order to give greateir plausibility to the falsi- 
ftcatiou of the terms of the compromise measures 
of 1850, tha coafedratss also declare in their mani- 
festo that they (the territorial bills for the organi- 
zation of Utah and J^ew Mexico) "applied to the 
territory acquired from Mexico, and to that only. 
They were intended as a soltiementof the contro- 
versy growing out of that aisquisition, and of that 
oofiiroversy only. They must stand or fall by 
their own merits." 

t submit to the Senate if there ts an intelligent 
man in America who does not know that that 
declaration is falsified by the statute from v/hicb 
they quoted. They say that the prdvis' jns of 
that bill was. coniined' to the territory acquired 
from Mexico, when the very sactton of the law 
from which they quoted that proviso did purchase 
a part of that very territory from the State of 
Texas. And the next section of the law included 
that territory in the new T"erritory of Mexico. It 
took a small portion als© oi the old Louisiana 
purchase, and added that to the Territory of New 
Mexico, and made up the rest out of the Mexican 
acquisitions. Then, .sir, your .statutesishow, v.-'iOn 
applied to the map of the country, that the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico was composed of country 
aciiuired from Mexico, and also of territory ac- 
quired from Texas, and of territory acquired from 
France; and yet in dcflujice of that statuto, and 
i»i" falsification of its terms, wo are told, in order to 
deceive the people', that the bills were confined to 
the purchase made from Mexico alone; and; in 
order to give it greater foleranity, they repeat it 
twice, feariag that it would not be believed the 
fsret time. V/hnt is more, the Territory of Uiab 
was not confined to the country acquired from 
Mexico. That territory, as is well known to every 
mail who understands the geography of the coun- 
ti-y, ittcludes a large tract of rich and fertile coun- 
lify, >icquired from Franco in 1803, and to which 
{•lie eighth ecation of the Missouri aol applied in 



1820. If these coixfederates do not know to what 
country ? allude, 1 only reply that thfey should 
have knov/n before they uttered tho falsehood, and 
imputed a crime to mc. 

But I will tell you to what country I allude. By 
the treaty of 1819, by which we acquired Fiorida 
and fixed a houadary between the United States 
and Spain, the boundary was made of the Ar- 
kansas river to its source, and then the line ran due 
north of the source of the Arkansas to the 42d par- 
allel, ihen along on the 42d parallel to the Pacific 
ocean. That line, due north from tho head of the 
Arkansas, leaves the v/liola middle part , described 
in surh glovv'ing terms by Colonel Freemoat, to 
the east of the line, and hence a part cf tho Loui- 
siana purchase. Yet, inasmuch as that middle 
part ie. drained by the waters flowing into tho 
Colorado, when we formed the territorial limits 
of Utah, instead of running that air-Hue, we 
ran along the ridge of the mountains, and ciit ©ff 
that part from Nebraska, or from the Lauialana 
purchase, and included it within the limits of the 
terriiovy of Utah. 

Why did we do it ? Because we soiight for a aa- 
tural arid convenient boundary, and it was deemed « 
better to take the mountains- as a boundary, thaa by 
an air line to cut the valleys on one side of the moun- 
tains, and annex them to tho country on the other 
side. And why did we take these natural bpua- 
daries, setting at defiance the old boundaries? 
The simple reason was that so long as we acted 
upon the principle of settling the slave question 
by u geogriiphical line, so long we observed those 
boundaries strictly and rigidly; but when that v/aa ' 
abandoned, in consequence of the action of free- 
soilers and abolitionists — ^wheu it was superseded 
by the compromise measures of 1850, which rested 
upon a great universal principle — there was 'no 
necessity for keeping in viev/ the old and unnat- 
ural- boundary. For that reason, in making the. 
new territories, we for;i:ed natural boundaries, ir- 
respective of the source whence our title was de- 
rived. In writing these bills I paid no attention to 
the fact whether the title v/as acquired from Lou- 
isiana, frbm France, or from Mexico; for v/hat 
diflerencc did it make? The principle which we 
had established in the bill Would apply (?qts ally 
w-'ell to either. 

In fixing those boundaries,.! paid no a?ter.tion 
to the fact whether they included <.4d torriiory or^ 
nev/ territory — v/hctherihe country v.'as covered by 
the Missouri compromise or not. Why 1 Because 
the principles established in the bills supofseded 
the Missouri compromise. For that reasoa we 
disregBrded the old boundaries; disregarded the 
territory to which it applied, and disregarded the 
eouice frofu whrm.ce the ti'Is wrs derived. E say, 
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therefore, that a close examination, of those Rcis 
clearly establishes the fact: that it was the intent, 
as well as the legal effect of the eomproniise mea- 
sures of 1850, to supersede the Missouri coinpio- 
miaa, and all geographical and territorial lines. 

Sir, in order to avoid any misconstruction. I will 
isltiti? mare distinctly what my. precise idea is upon 
'.3j>on this point. So far as the Utah and New Mex- 
ico bills included Uio territory which had been 
subject 10 the M'issouri compromise provision, to 
that extent tbey absolutely annulled the Missouri 
compromise. Asiosbo unorganized territory not 
covered by those bilu , it was superseded by the 
principles, of the cotnpramise of 1850. We all 
know-t{sat the object of the compromise measures 
of 1850 was to establish certain great principle:. 
which would avoid the slavery agitation in all 
time to come. Was it our object simply to pro- 
tide for a temporary evil? Was it our object to 
heal, oyer an old sore, and leave it to break out 
agaijt^? Was it our object to adopt a mere mise- 
rable expedient to apply to that territory, and to 
that alone, and leave ourselves entirely at sea, 
without compass when new territory was acquired 
or new territoria! organizations were to be made ? 

Was that the object for which the eminent and 
venerable senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] came 
here and sacrificed even his last energies upon the 
altar of hi3 country 1" Was that the object for 
which Webster, Clay, Cass, and all the patriots of 
ikut day, struggled so long and so strenuously ? 
Was it merely the application of a temporary ex- 
pedient, in agreeing to stand by past and dead le- 
gislation, that the Baltimore platform pledged us to 
sustain the compromise of 1850? Was it the un- 
derstanding of the whig party, when they adopted 
the compromise measures of 1850 as an article 
of political faith, that they were only agreeing 
to that which wab past, and had no reference to 
the future? If that v.^as their meaning; if that 
was their object, they palmed off an atrocious 
fraud upon the American people. Was it the 
meaning of the democratic party, when we 
picdgcd ourselves to stand by the compromise of 
1850, that we spoke only of the past, and had no 
reference to the future? If so, it was a gross de- 
ception. When we pledged our President to stand 
by the compromise measures, did vre not under- 
stand that we pledged him as to liis future action? 
Was ii ay to his past coaduet? If it had been in 
relation to past conduct only, the pledge would 
have been untrue as to a very large portion of the 
democratic party. Men went into that conven- 
tion who bad been opposed to the compromise 
measuros — men who abhorred those measures 
v/hen tiiey were pending — men who never T/ou!d 



have votfcd aflirmatively on them. ^ But, ^nsismuch 
as those meastires had been passed and the 
country had acquiescedin them, and it was impor- 
tant to preserve the principle in order to avoid agi- 
tation in the future, these men said, we waive our 
past objections, an,d we will standby you and with 
you in carrying out these principles in the future. 

'Such I understand to be the meaning of the two 
great parties at Baltimore. Such I understand to 
have been the elTect of their pledges. If they did 
not mean this, they meant merely to adopt resolu- 
tions which were never to be carried out, and 
which were designed to mislead and deceive the 
people for the mere purpose of carrying an elec- 
tion. 

I hold, then, that, as to the territory, covered by 
the Utah and New Mexico bills, there was an ex- 
press annulment of the Missouri compromise; 
and as to all the other unorganized territories, it 
was superseded by the principles of that legisla- 
tion, and we are bound to apply those principles 
to. the organization of all new territories, to all 
which we now own, or which we tnay hereafiei; 
acquire. , If this construction be given, it makes 
that compromise a final adjustment. No othier 
construction can possibly impart finality to it. By 
any other construction,, tue question is to be re- 
opened the moment you ratify a new treaty ac- 
quiring an inch of country from ■ Mexico. By any 
other construction, you reopen the issue everjr 
time you make a new territorial government. 
But, sir, il you treat the com;'>romise measures of 
1850 in the light of great principles, suiBcient to 
remedy temporary evils, at the same time that 
they prescribe rules of action applicable every- 
where in all time to come, tht n you avoid the 
agitation for ever, if you observe, ^ood faith to the 
provisions of these enactments, anO the principles 
established by them. 

Mr. President, I repeat that, so fai as the nues- 
tion of slavery is concerned, there is nothing in 
the bill under consideration v.'hich doos uot carry 
out the principle of the compromise me!»«ures of 
1850, by leaving the people to do as they -dease, 
subject on'y to the provisions of the Constiaition 
of the United States. If that principle is .writing, 
the failj is wrong. If that priticiple is right, the t til 
is right. It is unnecessary to quibble about phra 
seoiogy or v-'ords j it is aot the mere words, the 

' mere phraseology, that our constituents wish to 
jadge by. They v,-ish to kuov,^ the legal effect ef 

jour legislation. 

j The legal effect of^ this bill, if it be passed as re- 
ported by the Committee on Territories, is neither 
j to legislate slavery into tb^se territories nor out, 
I of them, but to leave tht, people to do as they 
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please, under tho provisions and subj-^ct to the j 
limitations of the GonstiitiUion of the United States, i 

,Vfhy should not this pfmciple prevail? Why 
should any man, noith or south, object to it ? I 
wiil especially address the argiunent to my own 
soctioa gf country, and ask why should any 

northern, man object to this principle 7 If you will 
review the history of the slavery question in the 
United States, you will see that all the great re- 
sults in behalf of free institutions which have 
been worked out, have been accomplished by the 
op'Pralioa of this principle, and by it alone. ji 

When these States were colonies of Great 
Britain, every one of thcni was u slaveholding 
province. When the Constitution of the United 
States was formed, twelve out of the thirteen were 
slave-holding States. Since. that time six oj'those 
States have beccJme free. How has this been 
effected ? Was It by virtue of abolition agitation 
iB:Congr^^? Was it in obedience to the diet 
tales of the federal government? Not at all; bu- 
iliey have' become free States under thq silent. but 
Bure and irresistible working of that groat princi- 
ple of self-government which leaches every people 
to do that which the interests of themselves and 
their posterity moraliv and pecuniarily may re- 
cpjire. 

Under the operation of this principle, 'New 
Hampshire became free, while South Carolina 
continued to hold slaves; Connecticut abolished 
slavery, while Georgia held on to it ; Rhode 
Island abandoned the iust>'"nioa, v;hile Maryland 
preserved it ; New York, New Jersey, and Penu- 
syivanm abolished slavery, while Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky retained it. Did they do 
it at your bidding? Did they do it at the dicta- 
tion of the federal governrnent ? Did they do it 
la obedience to any of your Wilmot provisos or 
ordinances of '87? Not at aU; they did it by vir- 
tue of their rights as freemen under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to establish and abol- 
ish such institutions as they thought their own 
piod required. 

Let me ask you, where i>ave you succeeded in 
excluding slavery by an act of Congress from one 
inch of the American soil? You may tell me that 
you did it in the Northwest Territory by the ordi- 
ttance of 1787. I will show you by the. history 
of the country that you did not accomplish any 
|uch'thing. You prohibited slavery there by lavi', 
riiit you did not e::ciude it in fact. Illinois v/as a i 
t Vt of the northwest territory. With the excep- 
tion of a few French and v/hite settlements, it was 
I vast wilderness, filled with hostile savages, when 
tfee ordii;ance of 1:787 was adopted. Yet, sir, 
when Illinois wo.s organized into a territorial gov- 



j ernment, it established and proh:cted slavery, and 
} maintained it in spite of your ordinance and in 
defiance of its express prohibition.. It is a curious 
fact, that, so long as Congress said the territory ot 
Illinois skouUl not have slavery, she actually had 
it; and on the very day when you withdrew your 
Congressional prohit. ition the people of Illinois, 
of their own free will and accord; provided for , a 
j system of emancipation. 

j Thus you did not succeed in Illinois Territory 
I v/ith your ordinance or your Wihnot Proviso, bc- 
j cause the people there regarded it as an invasion 
j of their rights ; ihcy regarded it as an usurpation 
I on the part of the federal government. Thay re- 
garded it as violative of the great principles of 
self-government, and they determined that they 
would never submit even to have freedom so lonj; 
as you forced it upon them. 

Nor must it be said that slavery was abolished 
in the wusiitutio.n of Illinois in order to bo ad- 
milted into the Union as a State, in complianof 
with the ordinance of 17S7; for they did no such 
thing. In the constitution with v/hich thu people 
of Illinois were admitted into the Union, they ab- 
. solutcly %'iolated, disregarded, and repudiated 
your or dinance. The ordinance said that slavery 
should be forever prohibited in that country. The 
constitution with which you received them into 
the Union as a State provided tluU all slaves then in 
the State should remain gliives for life, and that 
all persons born of slave parents after a certain 
day should be free at a certain age, aad that all 
persons born in the State after a certain other day. 
should be free from the time of their birth. Thu s 
their State consfitution, as v.'ell as their territorial 
legislation, repudiated your ordinance. Illinois, 
therefore, is a case in point to prove that when- 
ever you have attempted to dictate institutions to 
any part of the United States, you have failed 
The same is true, though not to the same extent, 
with reference to the Territory of Indiana, where 
there were many slaves during the time of its ter- 
ritorial existence, and I beUevo also there were a 
few in the Territory of Ohio. 

But, sir, these abolition confederates, in thek 
manifesto, have also referred to the wonderful re- 
sults of their policy in the State of Iowa and the 
Territory of Minnesota. Here, again, they happen 
to be in fault as to the laws of the land. The act 
to organize the Territory of Iowa did not prohibit 
slavery, but the people of lov.'a v.'ere allowed to 
do as they pleased under the territorial govern- 
ment ; for the sixth section of that act provided 
that the legislative authority should extend to all 
rightful subjects of legislation except as to the dis- 
position of the public lands, and taxes in 'oertaia 
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eases, but not excepting slavery. It rnay, how- 
ever, be said by some that shivery was prohibited 
ill Iowa by virtue of that eleuse in tho Iowa act 
wbich declured the iav»-s of Wisiconsin f.o be in 
force therein, inasmuch as the ordinance of 1787 
vifas one of the laws of Wisconsin. If, however, 
they say this, they defeat their object, because 
the very clause which tratisfers the laws of Wis- 
consin to Iowa, 'and makes them of force therein, 
alsc provides that those lav^^u are subject to be 
altered, modified, or repealed by the territorial 
leg-islaiure of Iowa. lo'A'a, therefore, v/as left to 
do as she pleased. Iowa, •when fche came to form 
a constitution and Slate government, preparatory 
to adintssioa into the Union, considered the sub- 
ject of free and' stave institutions calmly, dispas- 
eionately, without any vestraint or dictation, and 
determined that it would be to the interest of her 
people iu their climate, and with their productions, 
to prohibit slavery; and beace Iowa became airee 
State by virtue of this great principle of allowing 
the people to do as they please, and not in obedi- 
ence to any federal command. 

The sdiolitionists are also in the habit of refer- 
ring to Oregon as another instance of the triumph 
of their abolitipn policy. There again they have 
overlooked or misrepresented the history of the 
c<)uBtry. 8ir, it is well known, or if it is not, it 
ought to be, thai for about twelve years you f 
to give Oregon any government or any protectionj 
and during that period the inhabitants of that 
country established a government of their own, 
and. by virtue of their own laws, passed by their 
own representatives before you. extended your 
jurisdiction over them, prohibited slavery by a 
unanimous vote. Slavery was prohibited there 
by the action of the peopt© themselves, and not by 
virtue of any legislation of Congress. 

It is true that, in the midst of the tornado which 
swept over Vhe country in 1848, 1S19, and 1850, a 
provision was forced into the Oregon bill prohibit- 
ing slavery in that , territory ; but that only goes 
to shov.? that the object of those vybo pressed it 
wai5 not so much to establish free institutions as to 
gain a polilical advantage by giving an ascendancy 
to their peculiar doctrines in the laws of the land ; 
for slavery having been already prohibited there, 
aad no man proposing to establish it, what was 
tho necessity for insr.lticig ;he people of Oregon by 
suying in your lav/ that they should not do that 
v.-hich they bad unanimously baid they did tiot 
wish to dol That was the only effect of your le- 
gislation so far as the Territory of Oregon waa ccn- 
aerned. 

How was it in regard to California ? Every one 
<xf these abolition corsfoderatco, who hnvo thus 



arraigned lac and the Committee cn Territories 
before the countyy, and have misrepresented ou? 
position, predicted ihat unless Congress interposed ^ 
by law, and prohibited slavisry in California, ii . 
would inevitably become a slaveholding State. 
Congress did not interfere; Congress did not pro- 
hibit slavery. Th&ta was ho enactment upon the 'j 
subject ; but the people formed a Stata conslitti-; 
tion, and therein prohibited slavery^ 

Mr. WELLER. The vote was :maaimou5 ia 
the convention of Caiiiornia for prohibition. 

Mr DOUGLAS. So it was in regard to Utak 
and New Mexico, la 1850, we who resisted any 
attempt to force inutitiniona upon the people of. 
those territories inconsistent with their wish««: 
and their right to decide for themselves, v/Cre &t- 
nounced as slavery propagandists. Every oae 
of us who was in favor of tho compromise 
measures of 1850 v/as arraigned for having advo- 
cated a principle proposing to introduce slavery 
into those territories, and the peopl% were toM, ' 
and made to believe, that, unless we prohibited it.by- 
act of Congress, slavery would necessarily andin- 
evifably be introduced into these territOriea. 

Well, sir, we did establish tho territorial gov. 
eroments of Utah and New Mexico .without any^ 
prohibition. We give to these abolitionists a ftilt 
opportunity of proving whether their predictions 
'ould prove true or false. Years have roiled 
round, and the result is before us. The poopi« 
there have not passed any law recognising, or 
establishing, or introducing^ or protecting slavery 
in the territories, 

I know of but one territory of the United .gtatiia 
where slavery does exist, and that one is where 
you have prohibited it by law; and it is this very 
Nebraska country. In defiance of the eightii 
section of the act of 1820, in defiance of ci: c^jrec- 
sional dictation, there have fcfceri, not many^'but a 
few slaves introduced. I heard a minister of the 
Gospel the other day conversing v?itli a member 
of the Committee ou Territories upon this "sub- 
ject. This preacher was from that' country, and 
a mcmbe: put this question to him: "Have you 
any negroes out there?" He said there wete a' 
few held by the ludianij. I asked him if there 
were not some held by white men? He said 
there were a few under peculiar cir&umftdtices, 
and he gave an instance. An abolition tni^ 
sionary. a very good man, had gone ther(^ 
from Boston, and he tool: his v/ife wkh hiai- 

He got out into the country but couid not get 
any help; hence he, being: a kind-hearted maii^^ 
west down to.Missouri and gave $1,000 for a ne*'' 
gro, and took bim up there as "help." [I^tighle^.] 
So, undef pecuKtir circumstances. «vhen these 
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jreesoiS and abclition pre-ackers and, inissionaries 
■x, inio the country, they can buy a negro foir their 
lise, but they do not liko to allow any one 
ajso to tSo the same thing. [Ileaewed laughter.] 

-I siipppse the fact of the matter is simplj' this: 
tSjftve the people can get no servants— rno " help," 

^tbey are called in the dipction. of country whe^e 
I was born — and from the necessity, of the case, 
ifeey must do the best they can and for this reason 
ft few slaves have been taken there. I have no 
4oubt that whether you organize- the territory of 
Hebraska or not, this will continue for some little 
tiiae to eome. Tt certainly does exist, and itwill in- 
esrease as long as the Missouri compromise applies 
to the territory ; and I suppose it will continue for 
H little while during their territorial condition, 
whether a prohibition is imposed or not. Bpt 
Hfhen sattlers rush in—when laborbecomes plenty, 
therefore cheap, in that climate; with its pro- 
tioctions— it is worse than .'blly to think of its being 
T»alaveholding country. I do not believe there is 
aman in Congress who thinks it could be perraa- 
aeally a slaveholdiag country. I have no idea 
ibat it could. AU I haye to say on that subject is, 
tkat, when you create them into a territory, you 
thereby acknowledge thatthey ought to be consid- 
ered a distinct political organization. And when 
jou give them in addition a legislature, you there- 
by confess that they uro competent to exercise the 
ppwsrs of legislation. If they wish slavery, thsey 
have a right to it. It they do not want it, they 
.will not have it, and you should not attempt to 
force it upon them. 

I do not like, I never did like, the system 
»f legislation on our part, by which a geo- 
graphical linj9; in. %'iolatioa of the laws of nature, 
and climate, and soil, and of the laws of God, 
should be run to establish institutions for a people 
contrary to their wishes; yet, . out of a regard for 
s]ie peace and quiet of the country, fcut of respect 
tor past pledges, aud out of a desire to adhere 
faithfully to all compromises, I sustained the Mis- 
souri compromise so long as it was in force, and 
Edvocated its extension to the Pacific ocean. 
Sow, when that has been abandoned, v.^hen it has 
bcpa superseded, when a great principle of self- 
jovernment has been substituted f^r it, I choose 
to tiling to that principle, and abide , in good fajth, 
opt only by the letter, but by the spirit of the last 

^<«QmproniiKe. 

Sir, I do not recognise the right of the aboli- 
tiooiets of this country to arraign me for being' 
falgo to sacred pledges, as they have done in their 

^foclamalions. Let them show when and where 
I have ever proposed to violate a compact. I 
Isave proved that I stood by the compaot of 1820 



and l.';45, and proposed its continuance and ob- 
servance in 184 5. I have proved that the free- 
s&iiers and abolitionists were, the guilty parties 
who violated tliat corapromise than. I should 
like to compart; notes v/ith these abolition confed- 
erates about adherence to compromises. Wheu 
did they st(?nd by or approve of any pfie that '.y^s 
tsver made? 

, Did not: every abolitionist and freesoiler ia 
America depriunce the Missouri compromise i,a 
1820? Did they not for years bunt down ravetj- 
ousiy, for , his blood, every man ^y^q, assisted ia 
making that compromise? Did they rot in 1845, 
when Texas v/as annexed, denouace all of u« 
who wentfor the annexation of Texas, and fortUe 
continuation of the ^di&souri compromise line 
through it? Did they not, in 1818, denounce, mc 
as ^ slavery propagandist for standing by the pria- 
ciples of the Missouri compromise, and prpposiag 
to continue it to the Pacific ocean? Did they .ttot 
themselves violate end repudiate it then? Is not 
the charge of bad faith true as to eyiery abolition- 
ist In America, instead of being true, as to me and 
the committee, and those who advocate this bill? 

They talk about the bill being a violation of t he 
.compromise measures of 1850. Who can show 
me a man in either bouse of Congress who wao 
in favor oflhose compromise measures in 1850, an^ 
who is not bow in favor of leaving the people of 
Nebraska and Kansas to do as they please upon 
the subject of slavery, according to the principle 
of ray bill? Is there one? If so, I have not 
heard of hira. This tornado has been raised by 
abolitionists, and abolitionists alone. They have 
made an impression upon the putfUc miud, in the 
way in which I have mentioned, by a falsification 
of the law and the facts ; and this whole organista- 
tion against the compromise measures of I8!)0 i|» 
an abolitioa movement. I presume they had some 
hope of getting a.fev/ tenuer-footed democrats 
into their plot ; and, acting on v,-hat they supposed 
they rnight do, they sent forth publicly to the 
world the falsehood that their address was signed 
by the senators and a majority of the rcprss'?ata- 
tives from the State of Ohio; but wheu wo corpe 
tf* examine signatures, we l^nd nosone whig there, 
CO pn<i democrat , there ; none but pure, uamiU* 
;jated, unadultei^ted abolitionists. , , 

Much eflect, I know, has been produced by thif 
circular, coming as it does with the imposing tii^e 
of a representation of a majority of the Ohio 
liplegaiion. What v/as tho reason far its eflect ? 
Because the mannef* m which it was seat forth 
implied that all the whig members from that State 
had joined in it ; that part of the democrats had 
signed it ; and than that the two abolitionists ha 
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signed it, and tViat made a niajority of the deiega- 
Vioa. By this nieaas it frightened the whig party 
&nd the dsmocracy in the- State of Ohio, because 
they supposed their own representatives and i 
i^ieads had gttae iiito this negro rnovernent, when 1 
the tact turns out i6 be that it was not signed by 
iisirigie whig or deiiiobratic member froni Ohio. 

Now, I ask the friends and the opponents'of this 
ihea^nre to iook at it as it is. Is not tlie question i 
Bivolved the simple one, whether the people of 
the Terntbries shair He' allowed to do as they 
please upon the question of slavery, subject only 
to the iimitatibiis of the Constitution V That is all 
the bill provides; and it does so in clear, explicit, 
sad uiiequivocal terras. I knovi' there are some 
sien, whigs and democrats, who, riot wiilihg to 
repudiate the Baltimore platform of their owb 
party, would bo willing to vole for this princiir'e. 
provided they could do so in such equivoca' 
terms that they could deny that it means what if 
Was intended to meain in certain localities. I do 
not ^Visll to deal in any equivocal language. If 
the principle is right, let it be avowed and main- 
tained. If it is wrong, let it be repudiated. Let 
ail this quibbling about the Missouri compromise, 
about the territoiy acquired from France, about 
thestct of 1820, be cast behind you; for the simple 
question is, will yoa allow the people to legislate 
for themselves upon the subject of slavery ? Why 
should you not? 

When you propose to give them a Territorial 
Government, do you not acknowledge that they 
ought to be Greeted into a political organization; 
and wheal you give them a Icgislaturo, do you not 
acknowledge that they are capable of self-gov- 
ernment? Having made that acknowledgment, 
why should you not allow them to exercise the 
rights of legislation ? Oh, these abolitionists 
say they are entirely willing Co concede all this, 
with one exception. They say they are willing 

trust the Territorial legislature, under the iimi- ! 
tations of the Constitution, to legislate upon the 
righ<,s of inheritance, to legislate in rcg;ird to rcii- 
giou, education, and morals, to Icgisinto in regard 
to the relations of husband and v.'ife, of parent 
and child, of guardiait and ward, upon everythiiig 
|>ert&ining to the dearest nghts and interests of 
white men, but they are not wffiing to trust them 
to legislate in regard to a few miserable negroes. 
-Tisat is their single exception. They acknovs'lodge 
ihat the peojjlcofthe territories are capable of d^- 
eadsngforthemseives concerningw hite men, hut not 



in relation to negroes. The real gist of the mattCt 
is this: Does it require) any higher degeo ofcivili- 
zntion, and iDtelligeace, and learning, and sagi* 
city, to legislate for negroes than for white men? 
I If it does, we ought to adopt the abolitioa doe. 
trine, and go with them against this. bill. U h 
does n6i~if we are willing to trust the peo{>^ 
ith the ' grbat, sacred, fundamental right of pre-, 
scribing their own institutions, oon.'sistent vrithtlw 
Constitution of the country— ^we must vote fa; 
this bill. That is the only question involved in the 
bill. I hope I have been able to strip it of all the 
misrepresentation, to wipe away all of that mist 
and obscurity with which it has been surroundfti] 
by this abolition address. 

I have now said all I K ive to saiy upoii the 
present occasion. B'or all,' except the first ten 
minutes of these remarks, the abolition confei- 
erates are responsible. My object, in the first 
place, was only to explain the provisionw of the 
bill, so that they might be distinctly understood. 
I was willing to allow its assailants to attaclf it 
as much as they pleased, reserving to myself the 
right, when the time should approach for taking 
the vote, to answer in a concluding speech all the 
arguments which mighf be used against it. I 
still reserve—- what I believe common '<l:ourtesy 
andparliamehtary usage awards to the chairman 
of a committee and the authoi- of a bill— the rigal 
of summing up after all shall have been said which 
has to be said against this measure. 

I hope the compact which was m-sde on laai 
Tuesday, at the suggestion of these' abolitionist*, 
when the bill was proposed to'be taken up, wi^ 
be observed. It was that the bill, when taken 
to-day, should continue to be considered from day 
to day until finally disposed of. I hope they will 
i not repudiate a'nd violate that compact, as they 
{have the Missouri compromise and a!! others 
which have been entered into. I hope-, therefore, 
!| that we may press the bill to a vote ; but not by 
i depriving persons of an opportunity of speaking. 
! lam in favor of giving every enemy of the bill 
I the most ample time. Let us hear theUi all pa- 
I tieutly. and then takii the vole and pass the bill. 
We who are in favor of it know tfcat the princi- 
ple on which it is baaed is rightl Why, thea, 
should we gratify the aboIHion patty in their eflbrt 
I to get up another political tornado of fanaticism, 
I and put the country again is peril, merely for th^^ 
{purpose of electing a tow agitators to the Cou 
I greas of tlie United States? 



